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the strongest Conservatives submitted in silence to
the call for Crispi which came from all parts of Italy,
and no section of the Chamber except the extreme
Left; who were the prime movers in the insurrection-
ary movement, raised the least objection to the old
Sicilian's return to the position from which the most
corrupt and ignoble intrigues had driven him hardly
three years before, years of discredit and steady de-
moralization.

The disgraceful struggle for office then grown
characteristic of Italian parliamentary politics now
assumed the most shameful form that I have ever
known. The general sentiment of the country was
that Crispi should be given dictatorial powers, and
one of the Venetian deputies, an ultra-Conservative,
coining fresh from an audience with the King, said
to me that Crispi ought to be made dictator and that
the King had professed his readiness to confer that
power on him j and the chiefs of all the factions
that had been engaged in the conspiracy for his
downfall in 1891 were among the most eager to en-
ter his ministry, when the King finally gave him the
call to form one, after having combined in the most
desperate intrigues to effect some other combination.
In the anteroom of the minister designate all the
political world, personally or by deputy, was repre-
sented except the friends of the insurrection, who
fought him by every device. I met there a Roman
deputy who was one of the amphibious politicians
that breed freely in Italian politics, who gave his
right hand to Crispi and his left to Rudim, and who,udall, " a of
